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What Kind of a Sermon 
Do You Like? 


Editorial 


Our Visit to Rio 


By the Visitor 


At The End of Ten Years 


By Albert Jones 
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Fishing for Men 
By Hugh McLellan 
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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society 18 an or- 


Disciples 


Publication ranization through 
s which churehes of the 
Society Dis« iples ot Christ 
seek to promote un- 
denominational and constructive 


Cioristianity 


rhe relationship it sustains to the 
Diseiples is intimate and organic, 
not official The Society is 
not a private institution. It has no 
capital stock No individuals profit 
by 18 earnings 
The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines thaf whatever 


prof are earned shall be applied to 
aveneies which foster the cause of 
nr dueation, although it is 
clearly coneeived that its main task 
l t to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 


*. > . 


Diseipies Publieation Society 
a thoroughly unde. 
il institution. It is organ- 


rar tseif as 


ized and constituted by 


individuals 


and churehes who interpret the Dis- 


ciples’ 
lv an 
eal fraternity, 
original impulse are 


unsectarian and 


whose common tie 


religious reformation as ideal- 
unecclesiasti- 
and 
fundamentally 


the desire to practice Christian unity 


with all Christians 

The Society therefore 
lowship with all 
living Chureh of Christ, 
to co-ope rate with 
ple of all communions as 
with 
and to serve all. 


who 


The Christian 
publication of the 
as to be 


Century, the 
Society, 
nt mes so much 


claims fel- 
belong to the 
and desires 
the Christian peo- 
well as 
the congregations of Disciples, 


chief 
desires 
the worthy 


organ of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of 
the wider fellowship in religious faith 
and service which it believes every 
church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all commun- 
ions, as well as the Disciples, in such 
terms and with such sympathetic in- 
sight as may reveal to all their essen- 
tial unity in spite of denomin- 
ational isolation. The Christian Cen- 
tury, though published by the Dis- 
ciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the 
Christian world. It desires definite- 
ly to oeeupy a catholie point of view 
and it seeks readers in all commun- 
ions. 
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What Kind of a Sermon Do You Like? 


“HOW WAS THE SERMON? 

This question is often asked in a household by the un- 
fortunate person who could not go to church. 

Sometimes we can come home all aglow and tell of 
our impressions of a wonderful discourse which was full 
of meat for our souls. We all know what a good sermon 
is when we hear it, but can we tell what it takes to make 
one? 

Ask one of the old-time elders of the church and he will 
tell you to preach “the gospel.”” When you ask him what 
the gospel is, he may declare it is “faith, repentance and 
baptism.” Some of them say that no sermon should ever 
be preached that does not have in it the “conditions of 
salvation.” 

Our Bible is too big for us to restrict ourselves to a 
part of a single book, so we ask somebody else what it 
takes to make a good sermon. 

We meet the reformer and he tells us that a sermon 
which does not give the saloon a body blow is no sermon 
at all. How can we ever hope to clean up America of 
the drink curse if the pulpit is cowardly in the presence 
of the foe? We agree with him that the saloon must go, 
but we cannot quite agree that every sermon must be a 
temperance lecture. 

The social service man happens along, and he, too, has 
positive views on what makes fit material for a sermon 
He will tell you of sermons that were “practical” and of 
others that were “impractical.” He would banish all ab 
stractions from sermons. He wants a preacher who will 
fight poverty, and sickness and injustice in the world. 

The missionary expert is full of a big plan to reach 
the whole world with the gospel in this generation. He 
has worked it all out in figures, and figures cannot lie 


has been divided and subdivided until 


The responsibility 
a very definite proportion rests on our congregation. He 
judges all preachers by the financial reports in the year 


book. Good preaching will tell in the collections 


* ¢+ 


Our search for a standard of judgment about a good 
sermon is thus far not very encouraging. The peo- 
ple who know what they want in a sermon have not 
wanted the same thing. They have all been partly right, 
but in a large sense they have been fundamentally wrong 
It takes more than a special interest to make a sermon. A 
sermon is different from an essay or an oration or an 
editorial. 

Can you call an address a sermon if it lacks in religion? 
We think not. A sermon is a declaration of the will of 
God about human life. The prophets were the first preach- 
ers. They reinforced every address with a “Thus saith 
the Lord.” This was not an appeal to a document, but a 
declaration of God’s will for a situation not covered by 
a document. 

Perhaps we could not do better than go to the preach 
ing of the world’s greatest preacher to find out what a 
good sermon is. Jesus was never ordained, but the crowds 
thronged him until he had to preach from a boat out at 
sea to find room to stand. The things he preached were 
remembered until they were written into the gospels. The 


truths he gave transformed a vacillating Simon into ‘the 
Rock Apostle and made a Son of Thunder an apostle of 
love. We will find much to learn from such a preacher. 


¢ ¢ 


Ihe sermons of Jesus had a wide variety of theme. 
Che Sermon on the Mount contrasts the old and the new 
righteousnes. There is a great humanitarian quality to 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan. The Parable of the 
Sower and many other like stories tell of the coming king- 
dom in which a new social order shall embody the hopes 
and ideals of the Israel of the ages. but after all there 
was but one sermon in all the preaching of Jesus. 

Isaiah had but one sermon, with four subdivisions. He 
preached it on every occasion but with such variety of 
presentation that he was always fresh and interesting. 
Phillips Brooks had but one sermon. It was about the 
Divine Life in man. Jesus had a single sermon and that 
was on Love. Deeper than anything in religion for him 
was love of God and love of fellow-men. His success was 
a result of the fact that he had an organizing view-point 
and a deep passion for the truth he had come to deliver. 

The preacher who has no deep conviction, who “gets 
up” his sermon, will not be successful. The message never 
comes in such a way that he might say, “Thus saith the 


Lord.” Letter a Salvation -Army sermon with a fiery 
hell than a university man’s.'weary essay Better “Billy” 
Sunday than some hireling manufacturer of discourses 


Best of all is the great utterance of a Beecher or a Jowett, 
' 


the word of a Christian who has used all the arts to mak 


real message ca;©rr with greater power t the earts of 


the people 
+ ¢ 


[he great sermon is never prepared for “just anybody 
In most churches nowadays the people would rather hear 
the pastor than a brilliant visitor. The reason is that the 
pastor who is faithful brings to his people a sermon that 
is a message for them in particular, Sometimes on a quiet 
Sunday morning, with a church half filled, the pastor 
preaches his greatest sermon. His people gave it to him, 
and God helped him to see its bigness, and on that memor- 
able day he spoke not the things that were of his own 


narrow range. His sermon was as big as the congrega- 
tion and sometimes it found the greater depth of eternal 
truth. 


By the foolishness of preaching the world is to be saved. 
[he foolishness Paul speaks of is not any kind of foolish- 
ness The cross when preached to Greeks was to lish- 
nes The devotion to a big unpopular message and the 
presentation of it to a people until they receive it is the 
; Savonarola led the people to 
nfire of their vanities in the streets of Florence 


preacher's greatest victory 
make a | 


\lartin Luther unchained the Bible from the pulpit and 


made a nation love it. Paul released a force in the great 
cities of the empire which ove rturned all idols hese 
men knew how to preacl They were the embassadors 
§ God. They sought no compliments. They took their 


E - ~s 
salary in stones and death. It could be said of them that 


thev were faithful witnesses of the will of God 





At End of Ten Years 


BY PROF. ALBERT JONES, Normal, Illinois 


iu ‘ ‘ sses Sermon iterature ol 
d, this character is an innovation among the 
Diseiple nd their preparation and pub 
strate this quality of mind, 
SIS OF SOUND JUDGMENT. 

‘ ad judgment, the ability to lorecast 

ss t sults of actions, is another out 
nding quality ol Dr. Jones’ mental 
nake-up. His power to intelligently as- 

ite and differentiate are most not- 

rie Hiis series of sermons and lectures 

st wok studies aptly illustrate his power 


| 
milation and differentiation, the 
s of sound judgment. During his de- 
ade ol service ere ‘ as by a series ol 
ons given a study of the Book 
Lets; VY another series, a study oT tue 


ths Gospel according to Mark; and by a 


viven a 


It review of the best of modern fiction un- 
der the title, ** The Ancient Gospel in 


! eries of sermon-lectures he has 


‘ll Modern Fietior These studies and 


n-lectures were of exceptional value 
ecause They ere exe ptional in ¢harac 
rel ere appreciated by the entire 


Dy Jonesisa man of very large sym 
He as the eapacity tor entering 


nought ot of ers and of e oking 

‘ by =} ving he eal Ss ire 

i I ! eard im say is 
! i ! ected to eall or ‘ 

! | try is I r there is ne 


re aracteristie of s mind that I 





] t ntion, and that S imagination, 
! Tine struet faeulty that “IVES rm 
H s a forward-looku ! 
oO anti mates the future. In 
n it is ealled statesmanshtp. It 
xemplified in his ministry by his con- 
7 oa . 
» He is om 
rs at 7 ere 
rae ahinn tn ene { 
t rea t hat 
ire glory and triumph of the echureh 


st n Christian edueation. For six 
vears, on every Monday night, Dr. Jones 
in exposition of the International 
Sundav-school lessons to the Bible-school 
rkers and members of all the churehes 
the eommunity Thev were largely at- 
niles ind 1 ly commended by all. 
en ene vear tor the past two vears 


nized a great training school 


Bible-school workers and ehureh 

S the entire eity On the lac 

‘ is ii the best talent proecur 

h k dor in these schools 
tell in the future Bible-school work 


the benefit of 
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service is well justified. His limitations 
are not apparent nor discovered. T 

wholesome condition attending the gen- 
esis of his ministry is 
wholesome. His 
large. So far as the 


growling more 
audiences are always 
interests ot the 
First Christian echureh are concerned. 
Dr. Jones can remain with it several 
times ten years because his pre-eminences 
is so marked, and he is_ still growing. 
But Dr. Jones is conscious that scores of 
fields need such leadership and no one 
who knows him doubts that it is his de- 
sire to invest the next twenty-five years 
of his life where it will count for most 
to the Master. May I indulge the hope 
that old First ehureh will make it verv 
plain to Dr. Jones very soon that Bloom- 
ington is the place for him to make that 
investment ? 


4 GROWING PREACHER. 


Lord’s Davy 
morning when Dr. Jones comes to the 


Sitting in the pew on 


pulpit, one is reminded of the deseription 
of Saul when Israel was looking for her 
first king: ‘‘There was not among the 
children of Israel a goodlier person than 

upward he 
the people.’’ 


us deportment 


he: from his shoulders and 
was higher than any ol 
There is a grandeur in 

that thrills. His bearing is regal and his 
countenance is lighted up with apostolie 
zeal. The pulpit seems a throne and th 
preacher at once a prophet, priest, and 
king, thrilled by the witchery of glory 


that accomplishes 1s igh ofhes Per 
chanee it seems a spiritual romance to 
him for the time being, that brings t 
isual flutter of the heart But what 


THE 








CHRISTIAN 


divine spell seems to seize preacher and 


peopl The thirty minute sermon is 
ended all too qu kly. 
] i} ) VINI Il SiN SG 


While the endowments Dr. 
received trom nature, and the contribu 
tion education and culture have made, 
are great, these are not all, for that the 
divine Presence makes a generous con 
tribution is apparent. Yet in no saved 
man’s character is it possible to nicely 
separate what is due to nature and edu- 
cation, and what is due to the Holy 
Spirit, for they blend in the redeemed 
lite. In Dr. Jones, as he stands in the 
pulpit full of holy zeal according to 
knowledge, proclaiming the Gospel as the 
power of God unto salvation, one is 
wonderfully impressed at the liberality 
of the contribution from each of these 
three sources. 

In listening to Dr. Jones’ sermons, one 
is deeply impressed by their wonderful 
simplicity. They seem so constructed 
that every auditor can get a comprelien- 
sive grasp of the theme. They are char- 
acterized by marvelous clearness, force, 
elegance of expression, and purity of lan- 
guage. They have charm and fascination. 
Audiences that tax the eapacity of the 
auditorium on every 
quent testimony in regard to this point. 
Often, indeed, his ideas by virtue of thei 


oceasion give elo- 


strength and beauty, run into forms of 


exquisite language, or there is in then 


sue a sustained throb of emotion that 
they shape t iemselves spontaneously into 
sentences of noble eloquence His ideas 
seem to fuse into mutual eoherence 


CENTURY 








Every sermon is marked by orderly ar- 
rangement of ideas and pertect expres 
si0n Well has a local editor styled him 
‘“*Our Poet Preacher.’’ But the power 
und taseimation of Dr. 


Jones’ sermons 
does not all come from their simplicity, 
orderly arrangement, perfection of rhet 
orice, mastery of the art of publie speak 
ing, nor the power and beauty of the 
thoughts and ideas t ey set torth. Dr. 
Jones puts his heart into them. They 
seem the product of the heart of the man 
and his yearning for the spiritual wel- 
tare of the congregation calls them forth. 
The truths he reveals in his sermons 
seem embodied in the man. They eman- 
ate trom the life within. That is one 
quality that gives them character and 
makes them appealing. The strength and 
beauty of his character inspire confidence 
and the ardor of his eloquence arouses 
enthusiasm. 


4 GOOD WORK MAN, 


Some sermons are greater than the 
preacher who delivered them, and only 
those who do not know it, or who are 
able to think the sermon through disas- 
sociated from the preacher, derive any 
benefit trom them. Some preachers are 
greater than their sermons and the ehiet 
benefit the auditors get in such a ease is 
an inspiring glimpse of a great and 
sanctified personality, but in hearing Dr. 
Jones we have the double blessing thet 
combination of a 


comes trom a happy 


great and sanetified personality and a 


great sermon, too He is, indeed, ‘‘a 
workman that needet! not to bye 
is n d dig 


Fishing For Men 


HEN Live Lord ealled Sinon 
called him away from fish and 


nets and boats and all the 
paraphernalia of the fishing crait. It was 
a eall from an interest in low things to 
an interest in high things It was a 
eall from fishing to preaching—a eal! 
trom fish to men. 

Simon was fitted by nature and destiny 
for great things. He did not know that 
He was wasting is powers and git 
upon fis and boats. Fishing Vas the 
only ng he knew It not ar 
lovely life. It was out of doors and 
der the skies. It as free and inde 
pendent. The storm ealled upon courag 
and a ceomman danger de veioped in 
selfishness There were touches of 1 
mance and beauty in it, too, when unde 
the stars and out of the darker starlit 
deep, the fisher drew in his net meshing 
the glittering life. 

And so, Simon would have lived and 


] 


died a nam¢ f Galilee had 


ess fisherman 0 
there not come the eall, ‘‘ Follow me and 
I will make you a fisher of men.’’ It 
was to be fishing still; but how different 
the interest and results. The little sea of 
Capernaum with its dumb spoil was to 
vanish in the larger vision of life’s un 
resting sea and the solemn cast and draw 
of the gospel net bringing souls out -of 
deep darkness into the hight. It is doubt 
ful if the larger vision came to Simon 
then. It came later. All he knew was 
to leave fish and net and seek men. It 
was a eall from things to men. 


FISHING AMONG DEAD THINGS 
There are various planes of life inter- 


est. A man’s life and work may be among 
the rocks. There is. the quarrying and 





BY HUGH McLELLAN. 


shaping and building in of them It is 


a good, honest crat But the rock is a 
dead thing. The feelingless tlint has no 
response, Outside of torm and weight, 
color and hardness, it makes no appeal. 
But suppose a man work among plant 
He here steps up to a plane of higher in 
terest. He is working now among things 
that grov He enters the realm of lf 
Het is development and infinite change 
Here is a mild companionship, for | 
and deat al ert Phere remot 
tv. In this sense it is better to be 
Burbank and raise life to higher power 
rough rock into carved stones 
But again, suppose ! " Ol 
ehildrer He is t e} 
I may ” me ( \ lr} 
l i ew tep 1 i r mw = 
I rock o1 yant, D f Wat 
eart and min lhe L rked upor 
aig \ Li trail cloud o 
lory rests por | es 0 ie} 
work a not eighed and ear rt be 
eounted. The worl ase be mere 
work t becomes largely a privilege. So 


from fish to men 
he ealled him from drudgery to service. 


when Jesus called Peter 


from duty to privilege, from things to 


mer 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT. 


This ineident at the lakeside makes the 
human interest paramount. It is ever 
paramount. The Romans said that their 
superiority over the Greeks was seen in 
that, while the Greeks busied themselves 
with making lutes and _ statues, working 
on dead matter, the Roman genius was 
exercised in government, colonization and 
law. The Greek worked with things; the 
Roman worked with people. 





We miss tli mark when we miss t 
man element. Lake Lie matter yt 
travel, lor example. One may travel the 
world over and have an eye for thing 
ly. One may go to Italy and see only 
Lise towers, and arelhies, and rounta ns. 
ind pietures. ‘I ev have an interest. But 
er all, the Italian is th chief interest 
in Italy Phe children playing around 
uuntain are more wort notice t 
untain. The gondolier is more in 
te tine than the gondola The eor 
i ) Il! st P r’s l a lv I n 
t in the pu ft the \ ‘ 


fhe prineip Hds good in literatur 

bhere is a literature of t nes and a lit 
erature ol umanity The ‘*Ode to a 
Grecian Urn’’ is a ¢lassic thing con 
lmmate in literary art; 1 is still as 
cold as the marble rn Phe Old 
Curiosity Shop’’ of Dickens is crude 
story, but the old eves dim and the 
young eves weep over tlie sorrows Of 1ts 
people. The erenius oft S&S akespeare Was 
true. His drama is the life of the peo 
ple. He played upon the thousand 


feeling and pas- 
sion. His genius fished for men. 
In religion the superiority of Christi 


stringed harp of human 


anity over Judaism is seen in its empha- 
sis on the human element. The old dis 
pensation was largely ritualistic and eon 
cerned with things. The legalism of 
times and places and things bulked large 
in the religious scheme. It was a mat 
ter of forms. The robes and altars. the 
courts and officials, the feasts and holy 
days were apparent, and the life which 
was the chief thing was obscured. 
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It was the glory of 
reveaied to men that a 
are made for man and 


Jesus that he 
ll these things 
not man for 


things. It was a revelation when he said 

ut « place where men worshiped 

wa ng, but that true worship was 

invwhere where there were spint and 

r At vords of Jesus the an- 

‘ dynasty of things sinks | into 

Miew and the empire tf man rises into 

‘ riit Judaism had the beautiful 

art f relmon. Chmnstianity has the spir- 
tua eart ; rel won . 

Mi rn Christianity needs te ear ‘ 

‘ J s un, Foil me and I 

1 fi t men.” There 

i a mptat pbesettir ( 

s eves a 1\ ts 

x ft n t 


CHRISTIAN CEA 
took serupulous tithes of mint, anise 
The thing may be a theology, or a sys- 
tem or a machine or an institution. It 
is not system that at the heart of 
Christianity—it is sympathy. Chris- 
tianity is not an inn-builder, it is the 
Samaritan who finds the man who needs 
the inn. There are more inns than Sa- 
maritans. Christianity is fishing 
men, 


hes 


for 


SEEKING LOST MEN, 


The whole large idea back of the cross 
thing but the Man seeking 
st men. The following of Jesus is 
simply going out in his spirit to find and 
old P) ariseeism 
was a system 


Son of 


whnieb 
which 


men. The 


denounced 


“i ‘ 


Jesus 


August 3, 1916 





and cummin, but which had no love for 
people. 

It is safe to say that as the Church 
loses the vision of the multitude, it loses 
the vision of the Christ. It is hard to 
think of him from the cradle to the cross, 
apart from the encircling crowd. It 
follows then that as we fish for men we 
are apt to find the Christ. His cot is in 
the crowded ward. His tent is *‘some- 
where in France.’’ His feet are in tie 
thoroughfare. He is not among the 
altars, nor behind the candlesticks. 
Where men go in schools and the waters 
of life are ruffled by their passing, if 
you fish there you will find him. 
San An- 


Central Christian church, 


tonio, Texas. 


Religion Inward and Outward 
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BY H. K. PENDLETON. 


With all sincere men the outward torm 
a true expression of the inner life. 
When Vespasian told one of the Roman 
senatol that ¢ might go to the senate 
but he must not speak, he rephed: 

| g i senator, feel impelled to go 
senate house, and being in the 

é t is t part a senator to 
at is conscience § dictates.”’ 

ud the emperor, ‘if you 

die.’’ ‘*Be it known to 

' empero! aid e, ‘*that I 
‘ | be immortal, nor did I 
( t n I might 1 peak 
( sary { express 

‘ b it s als 

iT pest 1 ir 

¢ la something 

\ ‘I . 
. 1M 

\ 0) eal - ke a 

1¢ ive charge 

ge tha should 

itser s rain, 

y) ‘ i » une el 
ys t ‘ 


produce. But that servant has an enemy 
who is always playing tricks on the mill. 
If at any moment he finds it unwatched, 
he throws in gravel to keep the stones 
from acting or pitch to clog them, or 
dirt and chaff to mix with the grain. 


‘It the servant is careful in tending 
his mill there flows forth beautiful 
flour, which is at onee a service to his 


master and subsistence to himself; but 
if he plays truant the bad products tell 
lord is angry and he is 
ved. The mill, ever grinding, is the 
eart: God’s truth and love are the 
| is the enemy, who throws 


the tale, his 


vrain; the devil 


in falsehood and selfishness.’ 
We must feed our inner life if we 
uuld become what we ought to be, what 
(Giod wants us to be. 


to himself to make of his 
best possible and then he 
and the courage to 
the most lorei- 


Man owes it 
nner s¢ It the 
have the grace 


express this inner self in 


ile way A bad man dares not do this; 
s life is that of a sneak and hypoerite 
by necessity, for society would not tol- 
te him if gave full and foreible ex- 
pression to his badness. 
First ehure Housten, Tex. 





Our Stay in Rio 


ases 


| 
i 
® " 
‘ I P I 
wa v 
’ d we were 
e cases ome apparently 
Wet rht nothing 
1 tew inutes, but when tl cor 
es ses were revealed we 
re a eurlous hac ease contained 
sé she veighing learned, 100 
dé apiece Great big fellows they 


t into individual 





iandles by which 
stern 
ands 


rope A 

carried them to the 
Foll the deck 
hat ours Was an arnied ves- 
formidable looking six- 
were assured, of 
eight 
good look at 
realized that 


ad gained access 


Gecn Hand 


Wing 


Ri ‘ aA 
capable, we 


est shells a distance or 
\ vy of us got a 
the captain 
e passengers 
it pi ship and shooed us 
‘ ay. He told us that he had ten 
board and that the 
against a possible Ger- 
man submarine in these western waters, 
more seriously against such a possi- 
in their approach to Liverpool, to- 
hich port they would steam from 


yoat was armed 


bility 
ward W 
Rio. 
+ . . 
There were only thirty-nine first-class 
passengers on our boat, twenty of whom 
were members of our deputation party. 
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Of the remainder there would be prob- 
ably six or eight who would go on to 
Europe, the rest intending to disembark 
at Rio. Yet the boat had accommodation 
for at least 150 first-class passengers 
That evening was somewhat depressing 
to most of the passengers. At lamp- 
lighting time the shutters of the solons 
were every port window was 
painted black and we had 


closed, 


found to be 


strict imstructions not toturn on the elee- 
tric light in our eabins until we made 


sure that our port oles closed. 
None of the deck lights was turned on 
during our entire five-day 
Rio. We were advised that our boat was 
not following the regular track. but was 
a longer way around. 

All these 
conscious for the first 
‘ 


that traveling on the iv scas on Tf 


Atlantic side of the ¢ 


were 


vovage to 


rong 


‘ 


evidences of caution made us 


time of tie tact 


mtinent brought 





is into the margin, at least, of the zone 
of war, especially when we wer |. 
ng in a vessel of on tie belligve it 
nationalities. But we soon became ac 
customed to this sombreness of tie e 


r hours, and gave no further thought 


dangers which 


o the such precautionary 
neasures at first suggested as quite p 
' ‘ 
>. . * 

Entering the harbor at Rio is a thrill 
ny expenience. Where else in the world 
s there suse l arbor? lr: velers 1 

1" vider experience than mine de 
clared that it is not matched anywhier 

tre orld lor pictures¢ ueness rhe 
mountains come down to the sea at Ri 
and the citv is built at the feet of thes 
grea ills and part way up the sides of 

them. Others of m al 
\ I } that mise sheer out of 

e wate like mous Sugar Loaf and 
the Coreovado. Unlike most cities the 
, t ectior lies o t ater rot ko 
miles a mil rlow tin ore tl resi 
dences the ll-to-do are seer nd 

( disembark we find ourselves 
tanding at the foot of the Avenida Cen 
tral, the gitv’s great wide business st) eet 
hig ean see is lined witli massive 
nd mo attractive business buildings 
The first impression of Rio ts e of rich 
and bnlhant color. Thev uss inieolored 

tiling in their buildings—tans, chocolates, 
pour and greet rl second ! reESSIO! 
S that ’ the pervasive odo coffer 
But en vou heen 1 é u 
\ l r rise is ot the rm . h] 
! ness ¢ the nlace ind vo eca 
the ¢ hen Rio was one of t filt s 
d . disease-ridde ois er 
orl Onlv eleve ears 
that f erovernment ef To W | ti ad 
na did in eonstruet t 
drainage system, 1 teari! ( 
old buildings. 1 ! IOV. I ssib 
di place ol n ‘ ! 
opentitr pm the narrow treet n 
] ind tT? ( Cl 1 S20 
COND CD © SIV f thy ? t t 
mY I id ve i to v ( Ru 
de etive ealt and ‘ 

s ractive in its material aspect : n 
city in the whole world. The ponulat 
of Rio is about 1.000.000. It is o& 

’ ipidly +} or + S tine eor . it 

n the markable city of Sao Pan ! 
sont I Brazil. the most pnroerTess e and 
the wea 1est section of the re publi 
whose population now reaches 600,000 
and is increasing very fast. 


eonferenece for Brazil 
was held in th leading Presbyterian 
chureh of Rio, of which the companion 
of our journeyings, Rev. Alvaro Reis, is 
the pastor. The church is said to have a 
membership of one thousand, owns a good 


Our regional 
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building and has begun to do some mis- 


sion work on its own account. In the 
whole of Brazil there are about 50,000 
Protestants. The strongest denomina- 


tions represented here are the Presbyte- 
rians, the Southern Baptists and the 
Soutuern Methodists. One of the most 
admirable missions on this entire conti- 
nent is that of the Episcopalians, estab- 
lished twenty-seven years ago by Rev. 
Lucian L. Kinsolving, now the Bishop 
vt Southern Brazil. The character of 
Bishop Kinsolving’s work impressed us 
all as, indeed, it impresses the mission 
workers of all denominations. It is 
pitched on a high level. It 
tent to work through the slower processes 
growth and education, and impercep- 
tibly it has come to a place of unique and 
substantial influence in the national life 
as well as in the fellowship of mission 


Bishop 


seems con- 


workers ot all denominations, 
Kinsolving was a member of our deputa- 
tion and with Mrs. Kinsolving accom- 
panied us in our visits to all the eenters. 
he is broad, democratic, and independent. 
He keeps his work fitted up close to the 
vork of all the evangelical communions 
in Brazil and cultivates the spirit of 
Christian unity in the policies of his mis- 
sion. I preached for his leading con 
vregation, the Chureh of the Redeemer, 
on Sunday night and surprised myself at 
my ability to get through a prayer book 
service printed in the Portuguese tongue. 
My sermon vas translated by the 
rector, Rev. Mr. Meem, a man of evident 
ilture and piety. On the morning of 


that day Bishop WKinsolving had con 


firmed a class of over thirty persons. 
At the morning our on Sunday I 
Central Institute, a 

institution organized very recent 
lv, of which Rev. H. C. Tucker and Mrs. 
Tucker have the guiding and in 
spiring spirits. It is a combination 


preac ed Tor the 


nique 


been 
social 
settlement, institutional chureh, neighbor 


ood school, free dispensary, elildren 
plavground and a number ot = othe 
things. It is the first attempt made in 
Rio, after a half century of mission work 
ere, to apply the gospel helpfully in an 
organized way to the actual human needs 
e community Dr. Tucker has en- 
isted the beginnings of an adequate sup 
port of a great Christian social center, 
me ll we? ea her elt to 
commending 1 ( 1s ) 
a 
0 econferen R and wrestle« 
rob coumed the Bus 
Committ t I? ( ‘ 
1 Lite ‘ 
i 5 er \ f ist davs Oo t 
hl ort It 
| t P ( 
, ' ; , 
t tti ! R in ¢ 
( ( ] ! (meri \ ) 
:, ae I | irdo Per 
f ! brilhant nd pers 
cle Tie 4 ( 1? é 
T ( ’ yn? ment y + 
askec T = ay ) id nted \ ( 
Congress Yielding, at the last. their 
demand for such action at Panama, the 
Brazilian brethren evidently determined 
to earry their eause back to Rio and ask 
e reg1oni conterenece to a a ‘ 
C1 finally persuaded was inexpedient 


for the 


Panama Congress to do. On the 
opening day the paper that had been 
earried to Panama was presented at Rio 
with a motion that it be adopted as ex 
conviction and attitude of 
the churches represented in the confer 
ence. In addition resolution 
was presented calling for a constructive 


pressing the 


anot > 
anotner 
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statement of the doctrinal position of the 
evangelical movement in Brazil, a state- 
ment that could be quoted as ‘‘authori- 
tative.’’ For days and nights these two 
proposals were wrestled with in the 
business committee, and at last, the com- 
mittee being unable to reach unanimity 
the whole matter was allowed to go to 
the floor of the Conference for considera- 
tion. The first paper—that dealing with 
our attitude toward the Roman Chureh 
—was finally disposed of by a motion to 
**receive it and send it to the churches’’ 
for their consideration. This was quite 
satisfactory. It was over the proposal to 
draw up what would be in effect a creed 
of the evangelical movement that the 
most tension developed. All the mem- 
bers of our deputation were of one mind 
on the point that our conference had 
been called not to legislate, nor to draw 
up statements ot doctrine, but to consider 
and to initiate practical plans for the 
furthering of the practical work of the 
Kingdom ot God in Brazil. After eon- 
siderable debate the Baptist delegates 
were convinced that the proposed state- 
ment of faith was not in harmony with 
the Baptist principle of the all-sufficiency 
of the New Testament as a standard of 
faith and Christian purpose. They would 
with Episcopalians and the 
members of our deputation to make a 
majority against the proposal had not the 
mover of the resolution withdrawn it. I 
never get into a situation 
body proposes to make a creed, but that 

am thankful that my Disciple point of 
view enables me to know exactly what to 


ave joined 


where some 


do. It was not difficult to show these 
dear brethren on the mission field that 
the way of creed makin. was not the 
way of unity, but of divis.on. 
. . _ 

Our voyagt ome from Rio to New 
York took seventeen days, days which I 
spent in complete rest, save tor a sermon 


intimate amd 
leisurely communion with the rare spirits 
deputation. In re- 

fashion our minds had come to 
mission problems of Ame! 
ica in perfect accord, so that when we 
{ later at Indian 


on Easter Sunday, and in 


Vine made up our 
mat kable 


Sout 





egathered a month 


wls to formulate our findings our task 

a mply one ¢ finding the best ord 

’ Xpress r «common convic 

It as good te be at home again, at my 
aqesk, ane vokins at mv more intimate 
and immediate duties t t dened 
and svmpathy ( results fron 


taking a whole new continent into one’ 


t Heneetort Si (America ¢at 
! h to me a mere " t 1 rea 
( ry if rea 1M ‘ mv< ad 
rie ? | ) ? 
s ! ne els¢ demptive 
spel ( 


THE LIFE THAT HAS NO MORNING 
By J. H. Jowett. 


If a mar rua if rding te Tine 
plumb-line there cannot dawn upor im 
t rlorv of a finished pile. If a man 
despise the plumb-line his work will not 


issue in a shining temple but in a dismal 
rubhish-heap. Even in architecture there 
j f¢ disobedient: there 


@ Nn morning r the 


is only the darkness of futility and dis 
order. The rebellious builder, who builds 
as hy is assuredly moving to- 
ward and night. And if a man 
build not his life according to the divine 
word there will be for him no morning 
of bright and finished achievement. The 
trend of his day is toward a miserable 
sunset, and not toward the morning star 
and the things of the perfect day. 
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m which used to be dealt out to the church 
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MAKING THE CHURCH COMFORTABLE 


A 





mit 


E. STILL USEFUL? 


ap s 

‘ oC mit. Often 

iT have 

if it to ) On, it 
\ i 

ts strength and use- 


ivates social activities 


hurch. Group organiza- 


jues. There is value 


social activity without 


Endeavor movement gives young people 





r the expression of religious interest 


There is more development of 


more opportunity f 
organized class 
i devotional life 

lhe deep religious spirit of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment will make it live, if this spirit continues to be ex 
helpful ways. 


pressed in new 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN SUMMER 


T° MOST cities of any size, the families go away on va- 
il imngeel 


cations for at least two or three weeks every summer. 
Even the operatives of factories are developing the 
} 


vacation habit and it will become eventually the common 
practice of the entire suburban population 

The summer-time thus becomes a time of disturbance 
in the Sunday-school curriculu m. The course of study as- 
sumes that the pupil will go to Sunday-school fifty-two 
Sund the vear This actually happens with less than 


» student body of the average school 


he Sunday-school needs a course of study that will 

| irallel the courses given im the public school. The course 

hould cover only nine months in the year and for the 

mime 1 l ses should be given of an optional 

cl ter 1 enrich the life of the pupil, but which 

n be subjected to the interruptions which are inevitable 
in the summer-tim¢ 


LABOR SUNDAY IS APPROACHING 


r WIL] ou labor Sunday is here again 
t wou he rd to compute the beneficent effects 


r ‘ tne S¢ ! ( f this day 
Ve r r | great deal of the lack 
the rel We certainly 
t 
es r mig ell send out 
e | s in end 
I d be sure I 
Su } is tne he en 
¢ ¢ ( S f e Ameri 
<1] upo tire T h 
( , R sed t] ( il 
t Ww) 
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THE DEATH OF METCHNIKOFF 


) ( scientist, removes an 
terest! figure from the world His theories 


ut 1 age have made him known everywhere 
more reful scientific mind than these 
eorit ! t |e one to believe 


le was a Russian by nationality, a Jew by race and an 
eist by religion. For these and other reasons, he decided 
his native land 

g that he had 
worked at religious problems from the view-point of an 
atheist. He said the two great enemies of man are pain 
and fear. Pain he would overcome by developing the 
medical profession and fear he would remove by remov- 


Paris instead of in 


} 


-obably resent the suggestion 


ing the cause 
The biggest of all fears he regarded as “the fear of 
the gods” whatever that is, and he wiped it all out at one 
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stroke by removing a belief in deity altogether. 

His theories about old age were more significant than 
this. He decided that senility was a contagious disease 
induced by germs in the colon. He published a study of 
the various aged people of the world, expressing a belief 
that some had lived to be a hundred and fifty years old. 

He would remove the fear of death by stretching out 
the span of human life to a hundred and fifty years, after 
which he argued any person would have enough of life 
and be quite ready to lay it down. 

Whatever valuation his scientific ideas may have, his 
views on topics that are properly religious help us to see 
how gloomy and comfortless is the creed of a man who 
holds to a material or mechanistic view of the universe 
Humanity wants some better solution of the problem of 
life and destiny than the rather uncertain promise of a 
hundred and fifty years of life. on this planet. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS ARISING FROM 
MEXICAN DISORDER 


HE human problems which are arising from the 
ba Mexican trouble are of a very serious character 
It has not been generally known that large num- 
bers of Mexicans have been crossing the border and be- 
coming residents of the United States. There were 65,000 
people crossing the bridge from E] Paso into the United 
States last year. This is but a small proportion of the 
total, since the Rio Grande is not a difficult river to cross 
and many prefer not to face the immigration officials. 

There is employment waiting for all of these people, 
but in many cases they are not fit to accept it. They often 
have to be fed up in the railroad construction camps be- 
fore they are ready to be set at work. 

The problem in El Paso is a specially serious one. Many 
of the immigrants fleeing from the horrors oi civil war 
have not been able to get any farther and have squatted 
squalid section of the city called Chihuahuita, which ts 


literally “litthe Chihuahua.” 


In Chihuahuita, greedy landlords have constructed cheap 
idobe huts without single window, in which there is 
an ideal place for typhus to develop. The board of health 
has put the ax to many of these and destroyed them. 


SCC k 


These visiting Mexicans w! y a chance to 
earn their daily bread in peace, come to us at a time when 
they are sorely needed, for the stopping of immigration 

1s made common labor very scarce and expensive. The 
government has a duty to help in the distribution of this 
labor. The church, also, should show hospitality to the 
new-comers and be assured that the human conditions 
under which they live is a real improvement over the sorry 
plight of those who are left behind in the unhappy repub 
lic to the south. These Mexicans are a unique challenge 


to home mission boards 


PREACHING OUT OF DOORS 
REACHING in the open has long been considered 
dignified in England, but in this country even the 
most evangelistic denominations shrink from this 
method. It is interesting to read in the press reports 
that the Unitarians are holding outdoor meetings in the 
east this summer. 
There has been much levity over the “collapsible pul- 
pits” which are used by these Unitarians; this is thought 
by some to be significant, but if this denomination persists 








in its interest in folks all the year round as it is doing 
right now, there will come a wholesome respect in place 
of levity. 

The tradition of slackened interest in religion in the 
summertime is not a necessary or a wholesome one. Re- 
ligious activity will necessarily take on new forms and 
will have to follow the crowd to the street, the park and 
the summer resort. A zeal of the apostolic order will 
not allow the interests of Jesus Christ to be neglected at 
any season of the year. 


A RELIGION OF GOOD CHEER 
A RELIGION that made life harder and the future 


more difficult to face would be but a poor religion, 

and doubtless would not survive long. There have 
been religions which have lived by the creation of terrible 
fears, but these religions fade away before the glorious 
“good news” of the gospel of Jesus. In the face of death, 
Jesus bade his disciples to rejoice. A long-faced Christian 
is odd. Good cheer is of the essence of the religion of 
Jesus. 


UNION EFFORTS IN PUBLICITY 


EVERAL large cities have seen the churches come to- 

= gether in a union publicity campaign in behalf of 

religion. Probably no more effective campaign has 

ever been conducted than the one in Baltimore two years 

ago. Milwaukee churches during the past year put on 
such a campaign. 

In addition to display advertising giving the date con- 
cerning individual congregations, a weekly article set in 
display type is exhibited in a conspicuous place; this 
offers a defense of religion and expounds its place in life. 
There are many prejudices in the minds of people who 
never go to church which can be reduced or eliminated by 
such means, The cost to the individual church is far less 
than many another union campaign, as for instance the 
verage evangelistic meeting. 

Great corporations are carrying their case to the public 
through publicity. The familiar telephone advertisement 
might seem to the uninstructed to represent just so much 
wasted money. Instead, it is one of the wisest invest- 
ments made by the company. If corporations which exist 
for profit find that they get returns from publicity, the 
church may even more be assured that her public state- 
ments in the press will be received with respectful atten- 


t10n, 


AVOIDING LAPSES 
‘| = insurance agent dreads for anyone in his com- 


munity to permit his policy to lapse. It is not that 
he will miss his small fee for the collection of the 
premium, but he figures that every “lapser” will also be- 
come a “knocker.” Secret orders, too, have frequent cam- 
paigns to reclaim those suspended for non-payment of 


dues. 

The church also has her lapsers. Some have fallen away 
from the faith in such wise that there awaits them only 
the judgment upon the spiritually blind. But many of them 
still have a spiritual interest which can be fanned into a 
flame. It is just as much a work of grace to reclaim these 
as to enlist other kinds of sinners 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


By Orvis F. Jordan 














Armenian Situation 


Improving. 
rt whele Chrstian world has been 
exercised over the unparalleled  mis- 
ortunes of the Armenians While the 
newspapers have in some instances ex- 
agverated the situation, the well authen- 
tieated tacts make a story of persecution 
, eldom been equaled in th 
world istory. About 300,000 Armenians 
re e Russian Caneasus, 50,000 are 
Persia and 800,000 are in Turkey con 
centrated in the Aleppo district rhe 
ince of the Russian Army now allows 
iv : ret ir? ? tT? mes 
DbuUNndant rel t 
| nues 
Sunday Rest and 
Efficiency 
Lhe elation of Sunday rest to ef 
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Methodists Would 


Organizations 


Reduce 


Large 


science on the abuses in jail and prisons 


was the Quakers. A recent article in the 
Survey magazine them credit for 
the establishment in Indiana of the Boys’ 
Reformatory, the Woman's Prison and 
the Girls’ Reformatory. Many other 
changes in the institutions of the state 
are also attributed to their influence. 


gives 


An International 
Church. 

Few churches in this country have a 
more cosmopolitan membership than the 
(American International Presbyterian 
chureh in New York which meets in the 


Labor Temple. rhe elders and deacons 
re chose! trom the vamous nationalities 
nd at present these officials are Italian, 


Russian, Ruthenian and Hungarian. Last 


vear 210 were received into this chureh 

on profession of faith. It is with this 

ehure that Rev. Chas. Stelzle labored 
a lor me 


Church Union Progressing 
in Canada. 
Phe task ot 


ominations ¢ 


merging the three 
Presbyterians, Method- 
ts and Congregationalists in Canada is 


ceeding rapidly. The plans call for a 
plete unification of all the mussion- 
VOrk fhe government of the united 

ranization will be a combination ol 

en res ¢ tie ree denomina 
Phi ‘ churehes will be united 
presbvte and these into con- 
hie national body will be 
(i il Couneil as in the Con- 
! \ 
Must be Baptized 
to be Married. 
The Bishop of Oxford has issued in- 
I that marriage icenses will 
peome who are 
ng the blessing 


of the church of England upon their 
union must first be made Christians, ac- 
cording to the church view. This has 
also become the common practice in cer- 
tain high church panmehes in America. 


Dissenters are Made 
Priests. 

There are a number of dissenting 
ministers seeking haven in the Estab- 
lished church of England these days. Rev. 
R. J. Campbell of New Theology fame 
was ordained a priest recently and at 
the same time four other dissenters were 
received into the priesthood. Among 
these is Rev. A. E. Dearden, whose social 
work has been noteworthy. He is the 
third of four friends who went through 
college together and who are now entem 
ing the Episcopal chureh. 


Dr. Clark 
Returns Il. 

Dr. F. E. Clark has returned from his 
trip around the world ill. He had 
pneumonia while hg was gone, an after- 
math of the typhoid which he had last 
year. He will remain quietly at home 
and do no publie work except that which 
is done with his pen, until he is restored 
to strength again. 


Changes in Baptist 
Leadership. 

The Baptist Standard of Chicago is 
having some changes of leadership. Rev. 
kK. L. Killam of Grand Rapids has been 
elected field editor. He has state 
secretary of Michigan and manager of 
Bulletin. Dr. James 
Dickerson will retire from con 
nection t the paper atter more than 
forty vears of service. Rev. Clifton D 
as editor. 


been 


the state paper, the 


spencer 


Gray ren 


Malaria, Quinine and Missions 


How the 


Christian Medicine Man Promotes the Spread of the Gospel. 


BY. DR. E. I. OSGOOD, of Nanking, China. 


{) I I this City 
bal ea} 7 \ ( 
' 
) rienas 
ye! ny 
Nank 
da Shi 
| 
, 
’ 
‘ ' , 
d 
! UC x 
} 
+ na r 
There 
, her eart and 
npending 
‘ eating nothing and 
! eal Her comatos« 
nereasing in lenet nntil she 
ntire day un- 
"a ! t ! ir Chinese doc- 
" told me nd I allowed no 
edicine to be given her.’’ 


ked ve ry hopeless 


She had had such fainting spells 


iad disappeared until this 


past 

irs ey 
ttack, but were now increasing 1m lengt 
to alarming degree. It looked hk 
brain trouble We promise noth- 
ng except to do our best with the ease. 


could 
} 
rvices just the same 
d stood by s even though the case 
we we and ope was about gone 
distress- 
gularity 


ert as 1 er, only those 
Finally the ré 
ttacks made us wonder if mala 
the bottom of it all. She 


i ‘ 2 
yeats, no Lever, no CD1LIS 


1 to give her quinine. Won- 
comatose spells at- 
sed and within two weeks the 

é largely disappeared. 

‘¢Marvel of marvels,’’ 

Who would have ever dreamed that n ali 
bottom of it all!’’ 

This man is reading all the Christian 
literature we place in his hands, includ- 
ing the Scriptures, and is a warm sup- 
porter of all our Christian work. He does 
not vet fully believe in the miraculous 
nower of Christ as shown in the Serip- 
tures, but some day he will and we be 
lieve we will get him as an active fol- 
lower of Christ. 


said the mar 
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THE RIOT AT EPHESUS. 
Lesson for August 20. 

Golden Text: The love of money is a root 
f all kinds of evil. 1 Timothy 6:10. 

Lesson Acts 19:23-41; verses 29-41 printed. 

Memorize verses 29, 30. 

(29) And the city was filled with the con- 
fusion: and they rushed with one accord 
nto the theater, having seized Gaius and 
\ristarchus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s com- 
panions in travel. (30) And when Paul was 
minded to enter in unto the people, the dis- 
iples suffered him not. (31) And certain 
lso of the Asiarchs, being his friends, sent 
nto him and besought him not to adventure 


imself into the theater. (32) Some there- 
re cried one thing, and some another: for 
the assem@y was in confusion; and the 


lore part knew not wherefore they were 
me together. (33) And they brought Alex- 
nder out of*the multitude, the Jews put- 
ng him forward. And Alexander beckoned 
ith the hand, and would have made a de- 
nee unto the people. (34) But when they 
erceived that he was a Jew, all with one 
oice about the space of two hours cried 
it, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. (35) 
nd when the townclerk had quieted the 
ultitude he saith, Ye men of Ephesus, 
hat man is there who knoweth not that 
e city of the Ephesians is temple-keeper 
f the great Diana, and of the image which 
ll down from Jupiter? (36) Seeing then 
at these things cannot be gainsaid, ye 
ight to be quiet, and to do nothing rash. 
37) For ye have brought hither these men, 
ho are neither robbers of temples nor 
lasphemers of our goddess. (38) If. there- 
re, Demetrius, and the craftsmen that are 
ith him, have a matter against any man, 
xe courts are open, and there are procon- 
ils: let them accuse. one another. (39) 
it if ve seek anything about other mat- 


rs, it shall be settled in the regular as- 
mbly 40) For indeed we are in danger 
be accused concerning this day’s riot, 


ere being no cause for it: and as touching 
we shall not be able to give account of 
is concourse. (41) And when he had thus 
oken, he dismissed the assembly. 


Bs Setaoin utneu ntvuen utneu ntuen n 


* . * 


VERSE BY VERSE. 
29. The city was filled with confusion. The 
nfusion is explained in verses 23-28.—They 
ushed into the theater. In the Greek cities 
e theater the place for 
Gaius. This is a common 
there is nothing more known 
Aristarchus. He is mentioned 
the Book of Acts. He was 
lose ompanion ot Paul 
). Paul was minded. When Paul in- 
nded.—The disciples suffered him not. The 
ples warned him of the danger. 
31. The Asiarchs. Officers of the Provinces 
Asia tion much sought by 


popular as- 
Roman 


was 
mblies 

ime, and 
ut him 


veral times in 
? 


It was a pos 
standing in Ephesus is 
with these men. 
A good 


Paul’s 
d association 
Assembly was in confusion. 
scription of a The mind of 
intil weused by 


ealt! \ 
its bv his 


mob. 
ontusion, some 
ection 


Alexander. Som 


think he was “Alex- 

ler the coppersmith” who afterwards did 

ich harm to Paul’s work.—Would have 
nade a defence. He may have desired to dis- 
aim anv part in the matter for himself 

d fellow Jews. 

34. When they percieved that he was a 
Tew. When they saw he was a Jew they re- 
to hear him.—Diana of the Ephesians. 
a great temple erected to the god- 
This goddess was worshiped by 
She was worshiped as 
preserving god- 


ised 
ihis Was 
ess Diana 
ireeks and Romans 
oth a destroying and a 
less. 

35. The town clerk. The town clerk had 
the practical authority in his own hands, 
ilthough Ephesus at this time was a free 
city —The city of the Ephesians is temple- 





keeper of tle great Diana. The word usu- 
ally meant temple sweeper or keeper, but 
soon became an honorary title and was con- 
ferred upon persons and cities. 

36. Cannot be gainsaid. They could not 
deny the fact. Could not be disproved.— 
To be quiet. The verb means to let down 
or lower, hence is applied metaphorically, 
to the keeping ones self in check. 

37. Robbers of tempks. Paul had not 
committed the wrong for which he was 
charged. Paul simply preached the gospel. 

38. Demetrius and the craftsmen that 
are with him. Great throngs of worshipers 
gathered at the temple, and the works in 
the objects and helps to their devotion did 
a thriving business—The courts are open. 
There are days and ways by which to settle 
matters of this sort——There are proconsuls. 


There was just one proconsul in Asia. The 
plural in this place is colloquial. 
39. In the regular assembly. The im- 


perial government was very jealous of its 
rights and hence would not be likely to 
grant any more to assemble than they had 
agreed upon. 

40. We are in danger to be accused con- 
cerning this day’s riot. The town author- 
ities are held responsible for this offense 


and are held subject to dismissal by the 
Roman government. 
41. He dismissed the assembly. He for- 


mally dismissed them after quieting them. 
. * * 


TEST QUESTIONS. 
l. This is a part of what missionary 
journey ? 
2. When was Paul first at Ephesus? 
3. Who was Demetrius? What sort of 
a man was he? 
4. Why did he oppose Paul? 
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5. For what purpose were Greek theaters 
used ? 
6. What was the duty of an Asiarch? 


7. What were the duties of a temple- 
keeper ? 

8. What were the duties of the town 
clerk ? 


9. Who are held responsible for mobs? 


SAFE IN THY LOVE. 


Hear me, O Lord, 

As in silence I bend; 
Open Thy heart, 

As my words slowly wend; 
Talk with me now, 

As I earnestly kneel, 
Teach me, O Lord, 


The dear Presence to feel. 


Here Lord, I come, 

In the calm of this hour: 
Gird me about 

With Thy wonderful Pow’r; 
Op’ning my heart, 

To a Father divine, 

Know full well 

All its secrets are Thine. 


So may I tell 

Of my troubles to Thee: 
Father, I know 
Of my need Thou 
Tell me of faults, 
That I try to atone: . 
Father, forgive, 

And of frailties condone. 


wilt see; 


Father, I know 
I am talking with Thee: 


My hand in Thine, 

As it ever should be; 
Though days are dark, 
With the clouds from above, 
Father, I know 

I am safe in Thy love. 


Paul at Ephesus 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
BY ASA McDANIEL. 


N CITY after city Paul met 
I position. In some cases it was re- 
ligious interference and in others it 
was vested interest. The former came 
from the Jews and the latter came from 
the Gentiles. ‘It was the master of the 
maid having a spirit of divination who 
stirred up the trouble at Philippi be- 
cause he saw the hope of his gain pass- 
ing. Demetrius seems to have had to do 
with the riots at Ephesus. He saw that 
if Paul’s message in the city continued 
the source of his wealth ould be serious- 
ly interfered with in the future. 

We are not at all free from the spirit of 
hese men today. For we hear protests 
against enforcing the law relating to 
corporations and tending to prevent evil 
of any sort. If it were not for the vested 
interests in vice it would not be so hard 
rid of it in our cities. The liquor 
business is with us today because of these 
interests. Gamblers and lawless 
liquor-sellers do not objeet to those who 
enforee the law on the ground that their 
lawlessness is being attacked; they al- 
ways find some other subterfuge. They 
will say, ‘‘The liberty of the people is 
being taken away.’’ Or they complain 
because prosperity is being interfered 
with. No legitimate business can be hurt 
by eliminating the evil that may be in it. 
All the great corporations are in a better 
position today than they would have been 
had they not gone throngh the cleansing 
process. 

The spirit 


Op- 


to get 


\ ested 


of money making that is 


Wrong, is not money itself, nor even the 
desire to acquire money in abundance, 
but the improper use of it. Money is a 
foree like fire or water which can be put 
to ill or to good uses. It is good to have 
money, and to make it serve yourself, and 
others and God. It is evil to love money 
as a miser does, to hoard it for no pur- 
pose, to spend it for evil things, to let it 
blind your eyes to the things more valu- 
able than money, things that money can- 
not buy. Wealth is a blessing worth the 
best energies of the best minds when it 
falls into the hands that are consecrated 
to ideals; when it is entrusted to con- 
sciences that feel the commanding power 
of the Spirit. The value of money to the 
world depends upon the soul that 


possesses it. 


In the days of Paul the people of 
Ephesus eried, ‘‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!’’ These worshipers have 


passed. There are new ways of worship- 
ing today but little, if any, better. 
There are men and women who ery, 
**Great is the god of Suceess.’’ It does 
not require much foresight nor a highly 
developed spirit of prophecy, to realize 
that they who thus ery will become like 
the god they worship. They must fail for 
there is just one permanent element in 
the universe and that is God. 

We may differ in our opinions as to 
what things are idols, but all must ad- 
mit that there are idols enough now for 
bonfires everywhere. ‘‘What a man loves, 
that is his God,’’ said Luther. 
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| Disciples ‘Table Talk | Sait | ee 


ind the new position was offered 
urne the proposition down to 





main w First church Letters and 


A Remarkable Union Effort in tea I tinue o work among the grams were followed by a representative to 
the Southland ti vo and three churches a convince Mr. Book that he should move 

] 1 W l, past ler eh populs ibseription plan also was Elgin. Mr. Book made a secgnd trip to Cl 
slogan len Thousand cago to meet Mr. Cook, and finally decide 
ler Thousand Peopl This to accept the offer. The religious direct 

” irried on through the closes his work with the Towa church August 

the Christian church in 31, and will take his family to Columbus 

it is expected to reach Ind.. the home of Mr. Book’s father. W. H 

smaller hurches which can Book, for two weeks. He will be in Elgin 

‘vy any of the teams. to take up the work September 15. M 


iry purpose the campaign Book has done a remarkabe piece of wor 


st 


2200.00, the team leaders in building up First Christian Sunday-school 
cational influence of at Cedar Rapids 


Temperance and Evangelism at 
Bethany Park, Ind 

Monday. Angust 7, is Temperance Day 
Bethany Park, Ind., this vear There wil 
” a Prohibition Song Service at 10 o’cloc! 
ind addresses will follow by Devid H. Shields 
of Kokomo, Ind., national president of tl 
National Temperance Board. and chairmar 
of the dav: by L. E. Sellers. national secre 
tary of the Board: and by P. A. Baker, of 
Westerville. 0.. national superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America After 
noon addresses will be given by FE. S. Shn 
maker, state superintendent Indiana Ant 
Saloon League vy Oliver W. Stewart 

] ) ind by Mrs. Florence Richard 

president of the Oh 

In the evening will be given 
mond Medal Contest inder t} 
f the Indiar Ww. ¢ T 


{ wena 


Athearn, Religious 
called from Drake 


University 


Arcola, Ill., Pastor Preaches Sermon 
Series on “The Ideal Life.’ 
B H rune iSTor it \ 


Abbott Book Goes to the David ulv 23. he heg oy of epeci 
C. Cook Company or e Serm ‘ unt Mr. Bruner 
‘ ae | —" . , . 


The series 15 


il sermon 


i ofessor Votaw 
is tendered ioted by Kin j his Ethies of Jesus.’ 

to Elgin, Il The following are the sermon titles of th 
superintendency of series “The Sermon on The Mount: or 
lav-school Mr. Cook The Spiritual Discoveries of Jesus”—Matt 
rgest Sunday-school 5th. 6th and 7th Chapters The Ideal Life 
Ameri More than Ks Characteristics.”’—Matt 5:1-12 “The 
perio ] re mailed Ideal Life: Its Mission.”—Matt 5:13-16 

re I month. ° Sunday “The Ideal Life Contrasted with the Hebrew 

in Elgin is largest in the city Ideal.”—Matt. 5:17-20. “The Ideal Life in 

ind just now the company is erecting a Deeds and Motives.”—Matt 5:21-48. “The 
large institutional plant for this growing Ideal Life in Real Religious Worship.”— 
comm ttee work Many of the teachers in the school Matt. 6:1-18. “The Ideal Life in Trust and 

ntinuing the plan " campaign are members of the publishing house edi- Self-Devotion.”—Matt. 6:19-34 “The Ideal 
remaining five mont Three torial staff \ paid physical director will Life in Treatment of Others.”—Matt. 7:1-12. 


mer itions 
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ink L. Bowen Celebrates Anniversary 
Kansas City Evangelist. 
e is probably no city 
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. Step into this picture 


But all 


alk cn —wherever you are, the same 
Pog aneg . content and the same refresh- 
sete pce hg ag Heat mr ment are yours for the asking 


Greater Kansas City is i in a cool, delicious glass of 
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city missions has become 
vansas City church life 
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RESIGNATIONS 
\. Crown « Land, Ill 
M. Asbell, Clarinda, la 
H. Win Everett, Wash 
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—George A. Campbell, pastor at First 
church, Hannibal, Mo., will spend his sum- 
me vacation holding a meeting at Center, 
Mo. Early in August is the date set 


During the past six months there have 
been eighty-one persons received into the 
membership of First church, Richmond, 
Ind., to which L. E. Murray ministers. A 
net gain in membership of 53 is reported 
First church mow has an active membership 
of 434 


~The highest honors of the class of 1916 
in the Carnegie, Pa., high school went to 
Miss Dorothy M. Phillips, daughter of O. H 
Phillips, pastor of the church at Carnegie 
and head of the English department of the 
Carnegie high school Miss Phillipa also 
won a scholarship in the University of 
Pittsburg 


I 


h irgeat young people's class in 
eastern Kentucky is that at Pikevill Th 
lass is taught by the pastor. Geo. S. Tins 
ley, and has an enrolment of 185 voung peo 
ple. It is reported that Mr. Tinsley is leay 
ing this field 

That Texas is in the advance guard so 
fara Bible-school efficiency s concerned 
evidenced by the great plants that are be 
ir erected in this state which are planned 
r illv wi a view to effective work n 
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—C. R. Stauffer, pastor at Norwood, 0O., —Chas. H. Forster, of Vacaville, Cal., is 


has been granted a six weeks’ leave of ab- : 
sence to take some special work at the Uni- epending the ceed at Montara by the 
versity of Chicago. 


sea. 





The Bible College of Missouri 


A biblical school of high grade. At Columbia, Missouri, 
eht educational center of the state. Adjacent to the 
University of Missouri. Mutual interchange of credits. 

For catalogue, write G. D. Edwards, Dean. 











William Woods College 


A fully accredited Junior College for 
Women located at Fulton, Mo. 

Two main departments: A Junior College for young women, 
all courses standardized by University of Missouri. A  Pre- 
paratory Department for girls with the standard high school 
course. 

Special departments of Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Music and Physical Education. The Conservatory of Music is 
as good as the best. 


Christian Character Emphasized Here 
A School that Cares. 


For Catalog and Picture Book 
Address— JOS. A. SERENA, Pres. 














Ten Big Reasons 
Why— 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 


are being adopted by so many of 
the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than 
is contained in any other series. 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion t 


teacher and pupil 


They are free from the sectarian spirit. 


1 fhey are soundly and fervently evangelical 
Phe ire truly artistic in all their illustration- 
i. They are printed on better paper with better bind 


and in better taste than any other series 
7. Eve lesson writer is an expert of interdenomina 
nail reputation. 
8 They are a monument to the modern spirit of unit) 
ral leading denominations have co-operated 


>» them and are now using them 


I Tis es possess full editorial rights, throug 
the « r, Charles Clayton Morrison 
] Every Disciple school that uses them part it 
hy nd promotes a great ristian unior 


t 
r 
t 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 


Disciples Publication Society 


700 EAST FORTIETH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ( 
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S! G. Inman is supplying Central church. 


New York, pulpit for Finis Idleman and 
taking summer work in Columbia Uni- 
versity, besides attending to his regular 


tasks in connection with the continuation 
committee of the Panama Congress. 


—\V. C. Carpenter, missionary under the 
C. W. B. M. in Porto Rico, landed this week 
in New York with his family, and they will 
return to their work late in August. 

M. B. Wood, of New York, writes that 
about fifty persons were enrolled in the re 
Religion held at Colum- 

York City 


cent Conference on 
iia University, New 


Chas. H. Forster, of Vacaville, Cal... 
whose article on Nietzsche appeared in The 
Christian Century a few weeks ago, writes 


that another article on the same topic will 


appear in an early issue of The Survey. The 
Century hopes to present a second article 
by Mr. Forster in August. 

Portland, Ind., had as a feature on July 
3 an address by the pastor, John D. Hull, 
on the question, “Should Portland officers 
arrest Bryant’s liquor sellers and let Port 
land go unmolested?” Big crowds from the 


village of Bryant were present. Forty views 
of Portland facts were presented. Citizens’ 
letters to the Portland pastor were read by 


hin From the circular sent this depart 
by Mr. Hull it cannot be determined 
certainly the situation at Portland and 
Rrvant. but it looks at a glance like a dry 
victory for the near future in Portland 





A Church Home for You. 
Write Dr. Finis Idleman, 
142 West 81st St., N. Y. 


NEW YOR 


THE EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION. 

[The New York State which 
was held this year at Wellsville, July 5-9, 
was notable out of proportion to the num- 





Convention, 


ber in attemdance and the constituency rep 
resented. The program measured up to the 
careful and laborious efforts put forth by 
the committee, of which J. P. Sala, min 
ister at Richmond Ave., Buffalo, was chair- 
man The national interests Were repre 


Butchart, of 
Secretary J 
Field Secre- 


sented in 
Cleveland, 
H. Mohorter, of 


addresses by F. D 
for the A. C. M. &., 
the N. B. A,, 


tary C. O. Reynard, of Hiram College, for 
Education, and Mrs Ellie K. Payne, for the 
( W. B M.. whose addresses were all of 


a high order. 
\ constituency as compact as that of New 
York has the opportunity in its conventions 


to hear directly from all those doing mis 
sionary work of any sort under agencies 
recognized in the convention. So one feat- 


this convention consisted of reports 
from each of the sixteen mission points in 
the state. Another advantage of the rela 
tively smaller size of the group assembled 
was the opportunity for discussing specific 
problems of local church work peculiar to 
New York. provision tor which was made in 
conferences and otherwise 

The convention of last 
resignation of several members of the State 
Board who had served long and honorably, 
but who felt that the time had come for a 
change The chief departure made by the 
convention was in the election of M. M. 
Amunson, of Brooklyn, President of th 
Board. Under his leadership, notwithstand 
ing disturbing prospects, the new Board en 
tered a forward looking policy. The 
results appeared already in the convention 
of this year. Secretary Brady characterized 
his report as the best he had ever pre 
sented in seventeen vears of secretarial ex 
perience, twelve of which had been spent in 


ure ot 


vear accepted the 


ipon 


Pennsylvania and five in New York. A 
current expense debt of approximately 
$2.00 a year ago was practically wiped 


out, and the treasurer’s report showed all 


bills paid and a balance on hand. with re 
ceipts from all sources totaling more than 
$7.000. This, together with the fact that 
three of the missions anticipate attaining 


self-support within the current year, and at 
least one other expects to follow them at 
ah early date, makes possible the starting 
gof a new mission point for the first time in 
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eleven years. The program is to enter the 
city of Schnectady, and to do it on scale 


the encouragement and enthusiasm of fel- 
ture. 
Another achievement of the new board 


was probably essential to the undertaking 
of this movement, namely the unification, 
or co-ordination of the agencies at work in 
the state. A plan is in process of being 
worked out now whereby the Disciples Mis 
sionary Union, in New York City, and the 


Niagara Frontier Association, at Buffalo 
and its vicinity, will, without surrendering 
local authority, work in conjunction with 


the State Society in such a way as to avoid 
diffusion of energies and interest, and add 


lowship in the larger work of the whole 
state. 

These are some of the things that have 
given the Empire State Convention a new 
tone, and which are making the Disciples 


here conscious of a vitalizing force at work. 
the effects of which will be far reaching 

I. E. Reid, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RAKE 


—- 
D> 
UNIVERSITY 

DES MOINES - IOWA 


Maintains Colleges of 
} LIBERAL ARTS, BIBLE, LAW, °* 
EDUCATION and INSTITUTE OF } 
Fii.E ARTS, including a Conservatory 
f Nlusic, and schools of Dramatic Art 
* end Painting and Drawing. 
Of.ts special courses in Christian 
Missions, Religious Education, Commerce, 
luae Economics, Physical Education, 
ion for all classes of teachers in 





as oo 


i 
he public schools. 
For!y-jwe courses (nearly 7 years’ 
work) for students preparing for the 
M):vistry or the Mission Field, are offered 
in the College of the Bible. 

The work of every department is 
accredited by the leading universities and 
standardizing agencies of America. 

The faculty of each college is com- 
plete, and the members have beea highly 
trained for their work in the best univer- 
sities and schools. 

DRAKE IS A GROWING IN- 
STITUTION. Last year 1,532 students 
were enrolled, an increase of 166 over the 
year previous. This year the Summer 
Session alone will enroll nearly 500 stu- 
dents, an increase of at least 200 over that 
of last year. 

THERE IS A REASON. In 
every department the highest standards of 
equipment and instruction are maintained. 

Scholarships and Loan Funds are 
available for ministerial students, 

Write for a catalog of the college ox 
department in which you are interested. 

Address, HILL. M. BELL, President, 


Des Moines, lowa. 


{ cHurch iP aM RH scuoot | 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation 
Plan No. 27. 
(Established 1858.) 


THE C. S. BELL CO. HILLSBORO, OHIO 
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WeRead 24 clip for you daily every- 


thing printed in the current 
country and city press of America pertain 
ing to the subject of particular interest to 
you. 


contain many items 


News 
Papees daily which would in- 


form you exclusively of where vou can se 


cure new business, an order or a contract: 
where a new store has been started. a new 
firm incorporated or a contract is to be 


let. A daily press clipping service means 
more business. 


For You. 
THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING COMPANY 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


Send Stamp fer Booklet 
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for your Adult or 
Young People’s Class 


The Life of Jesus | 





| An Ideal | 
Course © 





It is always 
for Sunday 


classes to study the | 


life of Jesus. 
people’s 


best text 


can be found. 


is simply to remind 
them that there has 
never been offered 


to the Sunday School 
world a Life of Christ 
so practicable, so us- 
able, sotrue to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
with questions 


ling 
that wake 
pupils, so w 
portioned, as 
E. Scott’s 
OF JESUS” 


two Lessons 


book is being widely 


used in 
Schools both 


Disciples and other 
religious bodies, and 
in Y.M.C. A, 


This testifies 


popularity. You must 
have it in your school. 


It will create 


interest in Bible study 


among your 


people and younger 
Price of the 
In quan- 


adults. 
book, 50c. 
tities of 10 o 
40c each. 


DISCIPLES 
PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 


and 
classes want the very 


ell pro- 


in order 


School 


Young 
adult 


that 
This 


—— 


up the | 


Dr. Loa 
“LIFE 
in Fifty 
. This 


Sunday 
of the 


classes. 
to its 


a new 


young 


r more, 


















































































DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED A NEW HYMNAL?. 








You can afford to postpone getting one until you 


have had opportunity to examine 


The 
Disciples 


Hymnal 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 











NOW NEARLY READY FOR PRESS, AFTER FIVE YEARS OF PREPARATION 











ok will mark the highest reach of 

ig the Disciples of Christ, and the editors 
the best hymnal in the entire American 
expense is being spared to make a book 


ery church that uses it. Three features 
§$1zeca: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 


hymnal of this high grade moves slowly, 
he books will be ready for delivery 
e€ manuscript 1s now in the typographer’s hands. 
"HE DISCIPLES HYAMNAL as the most im- 
> e the Disciples Publication I 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East Fortieth Street CHICAGO, ILL. 























